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Milton's ideas were not such as could have value in the

eyes of a practical statesman.    Yet Cromwell was  not

always taking advice, or discussing business.    He, who

could take a liking for the genuine inwardness of the

enthusiast George  Pox, might  have been   expected to

appreciate equal unworldliness, joined with culture and

reading, in Milton.    " If," says Neal, " there was a mm

in England who excelled in any faculty or science, the

Protector would find him out and reward him."   But the

excellence which the Protector prized was aptness for

public employment, and this was the very quality in

which Milton was deficient.

The poverty of Milton's state letters has been often
remarked.    Whenever weighty negotiations are going on,
other pens than his are employed.    We may asenbe this
to bis blindness.    Milton could only dictate, and there-
fore everything entrusted to him must pass through an
amanuensis, who might blab.     One exception to   the
commonplace character of the state papers there is.    Ine
massacre of the Yaudoi* by their own sovereign, Charles
Emanuel H., Duke of Savoy, excited a thrill of horror in
England greater than the massacres of Scio or of Batak
roused in our time.    For in Savoy it was not humanity
only that was outraged, it was a deliberate assault of the
Papal half of Europe upon an outpost of the Protestant

cause.                                                        ,   , ,         ,

One effect of the Puritan revolution had been to
alter entirely the foreign policy of England. By nature,
by geographical position, by commercial occupations,
aid the foe spirit of the natives, these ^ands were
marked out to be members of the northern confederacy
of progressive and emancipated Europe^ The foreign
policy of Elisabeth had been steady adhesion to tinsnister who receives such pay becomes a state pensioner,
